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But the author contends that retribution is simply disciplinary and 
intended to reform the violators of law. But retribution in and of 
itself has never reformed anybody. Retribution, awful and dire, has 
been meted out according to the laws of man's being down through 
all past ages, and if it were reformatory, the earth by this time should 
have become a paradise. But instead it is still very wicked ; and just 
where retribution is most severe and terrible, just there we find most 
sin and the most incorrigible sinners. Not retribution, but love, 
touches and transforms transgressors. Pain pure and simple, no mat- 
ter by what motive inflicted, neither reforms nor transforms. 

The author affirms that " eternal punishment does not necessarily 
mean punishment without end, but punishment in the state which 
succeeds death," and "it may end." Then eternal life may end. 
"Eternal salvation" (Heb. 5:9), eternal redemption (Heb. 9:12), 
"the eternal Spirit" (Heb. 9:14), "the eternal inheritance " (Heb. 
9:15), all may end, since in all these passages duration is expressed 
by the same word. 

Our author also strangely maintains that repentance "must of 
necessity precede the new birth ; " but since, according to the New 
Testament, repentance is a radical change of mind in reference to sin 
and God, how can a man repent before he is born anew ? Repentance 
includes the new birth. 

We call attention to a slip of the pen, when our author writes : 
" Robert Burns molded the theology of the common people more than 
any theologian of Scotland, not excepting Calvin." 

Our author's style is clear and forceful. His spirit is good. His 
dissertation on brotherhood is specially worthy of commendation. 
Much of his book is helpful, but on the whole it seems to us to raise 
quite as many ghosts as it lays. Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Principles of Religious Education: A Course of Lectures 
Delivered under the Auspices of the Sunday-School Com- 
mission of the Diocese of New York. With an Introduction 
by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of New York. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. 
Pp. x + 292. $1.25. 

The lectures which form the contents of this book were given, as 
explained in the title-page, in the autumn of 1899. The lecturers 
were Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Bishop Doane, Professor Charles 
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De Garmo, Dean Hodges, Rev. Pascal Harrower, Dr. Walter I. 
Hervey, President G. Stanley Hall, Dr. Frank M. McMurry, Dr. Charles 
F. Kent, and Professor Richard Green Moulton. If the function of 
the reviewer were only to commend the book to the interest of readers, 
the work would be done, in this case, by the mere mention of these 
names. The list of lecturers will at once correct the impression, made 
by the title and strengthened by the preface, that the point of view of 
the book is narrow, sectarian, or special in any sense. The keynote 
is struck in the opening paragraphs of the very first lecture : 

The problems of what is called religious education are a part of the 
problem of education as a whole. 

True education .... is a unitary process. It knows no mathematically 
accurate subdivisions When stretched upon a dissecting table, educa- 
tion is already dead. Its constituent parts are interesting and, in a way, 

significant ; but when cut out of the whole, they have ceased to live 

For this reason .... while there is and may be a religious training, an 
intellectual training, a physical training, there is no such thing as religious 
education, or intellectual education, or physical education. One might as 
well imagine a triangular or a circular geometry. Education is conceived to 
be the adaptation of a self-conscious being to his environment. The elements 
of the environment into which man is born are his science, his literature, 

his art, his institutional life, and his religious beliefs Education must 

include knowledge of each of the five elements named, as well as insight into 
them all and sympathy with them all. To omit any one of them is to cripple 
education, and to make its results at best but partial .... Religious training 
is [then] a necessary factor in education, and must be given the time, the 
attention, and the serious continued treatment it deserves. 

These two quotations may be taken as the thesis of the book. One 
who has read thus far is prepared and disposed to read on with interest, 
and to expect a broad and thorough discussion of the principles of 
education in their relation to the particular subject of the course. 

While the volume possesses a singular degree of unity, the lectures 
vary somewhat in interest and value. Those most likely to be re-read 
with increasing pleasure are the first, which has already been quoted ; 
Professor De Garmo's discussion of " Religious Instruction in England, 
France, Germany, and America;" President Hall's, on "The Religious 
Content of the Child Mind ; " Dr. Hervey's, on " The Preparation of 
the Sunday-School Teacher;" and Professor Moulton's delightful 
lecture on "The Literary Study of the Bible." President Hall's lecture 
is, in fact, an epitome, in rarely simple and untechnical terms, of the 
available results of child-study, so far as these have practical value for 
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parents and teachers. It is a gospel of wise and patient optimism in 
dealing with that newly discovered creature, the " adolescent," whom we 
have ever had with us, but strangely misunderstood. The application of 
"the parable of the tadpole's tail" will not be forgotten nor fail to be 
applied by teachers and parents. Professor Moulton, by concrete exam- 
ples, maintains the thesis that " a clear grasp of the outward literary form 
[in Bible study] is essential to the understanding of the matter and 
spirit." Thus the literary study of the Bible is directly related to 
devotional and to higher critical study. Practical suggestions follow, 
leading to the application of the whole to Christian education in three 
stages : " the stage of stories, the stage of masterpieces, and the stage 
of literary groups." 

Not the least element of value in these lectures, devoted to special 
topics, is the reiteration, in new and varied forms, of general educa- 
tional principles. In his lecture on " Biography in Religious Instruc- 
tion" Dr. McMurry says : " What we are aiming at primarily in 
religious instruction is the development of a permanent interest in reli- 
gious facts In the Sunday school, as in the day school, we are 

growing more and more inclined to accept an interested attitude of mind 
as the largest immediate end to work for." Says Dr. Hervey: "It is 
a 'law of the intellectual jungle' that only on the introduction of 
some one already in can entrance be granted to him who is without." 
Herbartians should print that upon the title-pages of their books. 

The reader of these ten lectures is, at last, impressed with the unity 
and completeness of the book as a whole. It fills a gap hitherto exist- 
ing in educational literature. It is of prime importance, and will be 
read and re-read with keen interest, not only by Sunday-school teach- 
ers and clergymen, but by parents, public-school teachers, college and 
university instructors, and all who care to look below the surface and 
behind and beyond tradition in matters of education. 

Nathaniel Butler. 
Colby College. 

A Study of Christian Missions. By William Newton 
Clarke. New York : Scribner, 1900. Pp. 268. $1.25. 

Two Thousand Years of Missions before Carey. By Lemuel 
Call Barnes. Chicago: The Christian Culture Press, 1900. 
Pp. xi + 505. Si. 50. 

The volume on Christian missions by Dr. Clarke, professor of 
theology in Hamilton Theological Seminary, Colgate University, and 



